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ABSTRACT 

The skills and knowledge required for productive 
employment and citizenship are constantly expanding. To secure 
America's economic future, more students than ever before must be 
educated at much higher levels. States have responded to the 
challenge with energy, leadership, and resources* This report 
describes those efforts and analyzes their effects on schools and 
student achievement. The first section documents the gap between 
student performance and work force demands, and describes differences 
between the skills of U.S. students and those of their international 
peers. The second section reviews the range of state education 
reforms initiated during the past decade, which include standards and 
increased accountability, deregulation, school choice, and 
schoo l“saf ety and discipline policies. The impact of negative public 
perceptions of education and other forces shaping school reform are 
examined in section 3 . The fourth section summarizes research on 
school restructuring, school size, site“based management, school 
choice, and reform networks. Recommendations made in the final 
section include: (1) balance public concerns with research; (2) focus 

on the system; (3) back reforms for several years; and (4) engage 
reform networks . (Contains 90 endnotes . ) (LMI) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The skills anti knowledge required for productive 
employnieiu and citizenship — in fact, the \ery definition of 
literacy — arc constantly expanding. To secure ;Vnierica's eco- 
nomic future, more students than ever hedbre must be educat 
ed at much higher levels, 

(^venill, American students arc doing better in school today 
than they did in the past. Unfortunatelv. these gains are coming 
too slowly to meet present and future workforce demands — 
and they are rising from a baseline truly disnul by international 
standards. Although Americans sta>' in schot^i longer than their 
counterpans around the world, they continue to perform poorh 
in comparison with students in other ndustriali/.ed nations. 

Signilic;uit achievement gaps ill so persist betw'een white and 
minority children in tiie United States. I his g;ip hits n.irrowed sig- 
nificiintly since 19“'0. but progress hits stalled in recent years. 

During ilie past decade, stiites have uuderta 'cen a series of 
reforms to improve the performance of school systems and stir 
dents, fhe first wave of chang — raising graduation require- 
ments, incTCiising teacher salaries and devoting additiouiil hinds 
to education — did little to boost student achievement. The 
second wave, initiated partly in response to the NationiU 
Education Cioiils in 1989, included many of the provisions — 
standards, assessments, public reponing and sanctions that 
’systemic reform" experts recommended. 

Six years later, most an;ilysts agree that these efforts still 
have a long way to go, As a result, the pressure for more sweep- 
ing reforms has increased. Many states liave responded by 
attempting to broaden the reins of school governance, decen- 
tralizing power and introducing site-b;Lsed management. At the 
same time, state governments are using aeademic Ixmkruptcy 
laws to take over schools or school districts that consistently fail 
to perform. 

To encourage competition and thus more options for par- 
ents and students, some states are also experimenting with 
school voucher and choice programs — allowing families to 
pick the schools their children attend. And parents and teachers 
themselves are establishing semi-autonomous "charter st hools" 
within the public sclux^l system. 

Despite these reforms, most Americ.ins rate public schools 
as mediocre*, at best. /Vnd while they support the implementa 
tion of stricter standards, as well as some of the other measures 
states have already taken, lew see much evitlence ol i>n)gress 
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Indeed, many parents regard public schools as unsafe and 
increiisingly ineffective. Their concerns present a challenge to 
education policymakers, who must t;ikc into account both the 
public s demand for immediate action ;uid the longer term 
lessons of experience and research. 

In truth, the evidence of school reforms success is decid- 
edly mixed. Smaller schools generally perform better than 
larger schools, but reducing class size may make no differ- 
ence. Site-based management — rarely evaluated and often 
pursued as an end in itself — appears to have little effect on 
student performance. And while parents who choose their 
children s schools appear more satisfied than others, the 
choice program studied in at least one major city did not 
boost students achievement. 

Rerearch suggests that while each of these measures may 
produce “transitional * improvements — e g., by increasing 
parental involvement or by making the school environment 
more conducive to learning — real gains in student achieve- 
ment will come only when the process of teaching and learn- 
ing itseli is restnictured. 

Indeed, the most promising reforms are aimed at what 
goes on in the classroom; strengthening the interaction 
between students and teachers and enh;uicing the curriculum. 
Tlic models most likely to succeed also seem to lx: those that 
give teachers, students and other stakeholders a dear and com- 
mon vision of their school's direction. 

Such models arc being studied and promoted by school 
reform netwoiics nationwide. Ultimately, the lessons that these 
networks — ;ind otlicr state- or sdiool-levcl innovations — pro- 
vide may hold tlic most hope for educators who seek to bridge 
the gap benveen student performance and workplace deniiuids. 
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INTRODUCTION 



/Vmcricas future is increasingly tlefined not hy its natund 
resources or its military- might but by its ‘liimian capita!." — i e . 
liic skills and knowledge of its people. 

rhe importance of human capital is growing as the 
nation s economic base sliUts from industry to information. 
Producing an automobile requires 40% ideas, skills and know! 
edge and 60%. energy and raw materials. Producing a eompui 
erehip requires 2 % energy and raw materials and ideas, 
skills and knowledge. Since 1929, machines and materials 
accounted for 20%» of the increase in American productivity; 
human factors accounted for 80' o.' 

lidueational excellence is now a moving target. The skills 
and knowledge required lor pri;de.. ii»e employment and citi- 
zenship — in fact, the \ er\’ definition of literacy — are eoiisiant 
ly expanding, lo secure the nation s economic future, more stu- 
dents than ever before must be edueatecl at much higher le\els. 

States have responded to this challenge with energy, leader- 
ship and resources. Phis report describes those efforts .iiul ana- 
lyzes their clfcets on schools and student achievement 

The first section of tliis rep oil documents the gap between 
student performance — which has improved sliglitly in recent 
years — and workforce demands — wliieh are exploding. The 
data also reveal striking differences between the skills of 
yVmerican students and those of their internatioiKil peers. 

'fhe next section of the report reviews the range of state 
education reforms initiated during the past decade. W'hile indi 
vidual str.itegies vary, some trends are clear. A great majority of 
states are developing or implementing standards and increasing 
accountability. In auuition, some states have deregulated or 
decentralized public education and injected choice, charter 
schools and other market forces into the system. Almost every 
state has adopted policies to make schools safe and orderly, and 
to reinlbree the responsibilities of students and their families. 
Despite these efforts, public confidence in the education 
system is saggmg. Indeed, in the eyes of many obsen-ers. 
.schools are unsafe, ineffective — and getting worse all the lime. 
The tlurd section of this report examines the impact of these 
perceptions and other forces shaping school reform. 

States must decide how to respond to these forces with 
reforms that work; i,c., those that have produced real and mea- 
surable improvements in student pertbrmanee. liifortunateh'. 
though, few of the reforms initiated during the past decade have 
been subjected to rigorous rcseareli. And the existing evidence 
— summarized in the fourth section of this report — is often 
inconclusive and incomplete. 
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If public opinion and practic;il experience ai;ree on any 
point.it is this: Re:il reform requires more than a piecemeal or 
quick-fix approach. Only a thorouj;ii restnicturing of the teach- 
ing and learning process can produce lasting g.uns in student 
aciiievcment. Ultimately, tliis report concludes, the nation’s edu- 
cators can aJ’ford to do no less, if they intend to bridge the per 
formaiice gap. 
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THE PATH OF STUDENT 
PERFORMANCE 



Overall, American students are doing better in scliool 
today tlian they did in the past. I Infortunately, these gains are 
coming too slowly to meet present and hitiire workforce 
demands — and they are rising from a baseline truly dismal 
by international standards. 

A variety of data siiows a stable or slightly increasing level 
of student performance Achievement levels are returning to 
the higlis experienced in the I97()s.even though the population 
of tesHakers toda\’ is much larger and more diverse.'^ 

Recent Scholastic /Vssessnient Test (SA’O and/Vmerican 
(College lasting (AC/I*) results show slight increases in ovenill 
scores and a marked decrease in the performance gap berween 
nudes and fenudes. In I99S,SA*r scores were live points Iiigher 
for the verbid assessmenr and tliree points luglier for the mathe- 
matics assessment than in the previous year.' ( fhese gams may 
in part reflect changes in the verbid assessment, putting more 
emphasis on critical reading and testing vocabulary in context, 
and changes in the new mathematics assessment, emphasizing 
application of concepts and data interpretation.) ACT scores 
held steady after two years of gidns.' 

While the SAT and the AC:T iire designed to gauge a stu- 
dent’s aptitude to undertake college-level work, they are fre- 
quently — if inappropriately — used by the media as a mea- 
sure of high school achievement. Changes in the SAT this 
year and additional changes to the scoring system next year 
will bring the test under further scrutiny as a national indica- 
tor of student achievement. 

Results from the National Assessment of Educational 
Performance (NAEP) are mixed: They show slight gains in 
mathematics and science achievement and declines in read- 
ing and writing.' 



How can states impBement clear 



academic standards without tying the 



hands of local educators? How can 



schools and school districts be held 



accountable for student performance? 



And how can education systems 



expand the range of choices they 



offer without abandoning their com- 



Average mathematics, science and reading levels in 1992 were 
equal to or slightly Iiigher th;m those of the early 1970s. 

Declines in science achievement during the 1970s were lol- 
lowed by a period of recover)' from 1982 to 1992. 

With the exception of 8th grade writing, there have been 
no significant improvements in reading or writing perfor- 
mance between 1984 and 1992. In fact, the 1992 scores 
showed a decline in reading achievement at age 9: and the 
1994 scores showed a decline in reading for 12th graders. 



mitment to equity? 
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• Significant achievement gaps persist between white and 
minority diildren. fliis gap has narrow^ed signhicantl)' 
since 1970, but progress has stalled in R*ceni years. 

Wliiie test scores may not be soaring, numv students are 
tackling tougher courses. A recent study by the CJoiinciJ of 
Cliief State School Officers found dramatic increases in the prth 
portion of high school students who had reached a third year of 
mathematics or science by graduation; 

• Bervveen 1982 and 1992, enrollments in algebra 2 increased 
from 3^% ol higli school graduates to ^6%. 

• During the same period, enrollments in chemist r>’ 
incre;Lsed from 32% to 

On average, Americans tend to stay m school longer than 
anyone in the world. The ty pical American worker has attend- 
ed more years of school — and is more likely to have gradual 
cd from college -- than his or her counterpart in almost any 
other country.’ 

Yet American students continue to perform poorly in 
comparison to their international peers. The average 
American 13'year-old scored lower on mathematics tests than 
students in every other large country (with the exception of 
Sp;tin). U.S. students at age 1 3 perform at levels similar to 
Taiwanese 1 1 -year-olds. The records of individual slates such 
as Iowa, North Dakota and Minnesota, however, far surpass 
the performance of the nation as a whole and compare more 
favorably with other countries.'" 
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II. THE RANGE OF STATE 
RESPONSES 



Twelve years aj;o. the National Commission on Excellence 
in Education issued a blisterinj; attack on thciVmcrican school 
system, in a report entitled A Nation at Risk. The commission 
called tor major reforms in virtually every area ot ;\jncrican 
education.' 

State policymakers responded hy incrciisinj; the "inputs 'of 
education; niising graduation requirements, increasing teacher 
s.Uanes and devoting additional funds to education. A whole 
new body of rules emerged, in iU-eas ranging from extracurricii 
lar activities and student attendance to competency testing for 
prospective teachers. 

Amid this blizz;».rd of activity, it became e;tsy to lose siglit of 

the central aim: improving the teaching and learning process tt> How can states implement clear acade- 

support higher levels of student achievement. I hose le\ els 
were established ;is National Education (» >als in 1989.“ In 




and locidities to focus on results — not regulations and "inputs ' 

— and to increase the flexibility and dLscrciion of local schools local educators? How can schools 

and their faculties, llic governors urged educators to help stu- 
dents meet the goals by the year 2000, but did not provide a 



instruction;!! methods, teacher training, curriculum and assess- 
ment practices — must be “aligned” to reinforce one another. 

Many states greeted these proposals with enthusiasm, fum- 
ing them, in some cases, into law. Thus a second generation of 
reforms — including standards, assessments, public reporting 
and sanctions — was born. 

Questions Remain 

Six years later, most analysts agree that these efforts arc not 
proceeding quickly enough, and a new round of debates hits 
ensued. Among the questions: How can the implementation of 
standards-driven reforms — and thus student adiicvcmcnt 
be ;iccclcratcd? Although the public supports higlicr stand;irds 
for all students, how can tliis reform he related to the public's 
concerns about the performance of public schools and the role 
of government in setting standards?'^ 



prescription. 



and school districts be held accountable 



At roughly the same time, national organizations, as well as 
such academic experts as Stanford Uni\crsity’s Marshall Smith 
;ind Jennifer 0’D;iy, were beginning to articulate pciTormancc- 
based strategics for“sy.stcmic school reform.’" These strategics 
were designed to revamp the entire teaching and learning 



for student performance? And how can 



education systems expand the range of 



process, on the tiicory tliat students must rcacii liigh sumcEirds 
;ind diat other aspects of education — ['>rofcssion;il dc\ clopmcnt 



choices they offer without abandoning 
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.'sample MATMjEM,Af>c's''.S 



National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
Standard 1: Mathematics as Problem Solving 

In grades K-4, the study of mathematics should emphasize prob- 
lem solving so that students can use problem-solving approaches to 
investigate and understand mathematical content, formulate problems 
from everyday and mathematical situations, develop and apply strate- 
gies to solve a wide vanety of problems, verify and interpret results 
with respect to the onginal problem, and acquire confidence in using 
mathematics meaningfully. 

Problem solving should be the central focus of the mathematics 
curriculum. As such, [problem solving] is a primary goal of all mathe- 
matics instruction and an integral part of all mathematical activity. 
Problem solving is not a distinct topic but a process that should per- 
meate the entire program and provide the context in which concepts 
and skills can be learned. ’’ 

Consider the following problem: 

7 have some pennies, nickels, and dimes in my pocket I put 
three of the coins in my hand. How much money do you think I have 
in my hand?’’ 

This problem leads children to adopt a trial-and-error strategy. 
They can also act out the problem by using real coins. Children verify 
that their answers meet the problem conditions. Follow-up questions 
can also be posed: “Is it possible for me to have four cents? Eleven 
cents? Can you list all the possible amounts 1 can have when I pick 
three coins?” The last question provides a challenge for older or 
more mathematically sophisticated children and requires them to 
make an organized list of possible coin combinations, perhaps like the 
one below: 

Pennies Nickels Dimes Total Value 

0 0 3 30 cents 

0 1 2 25 

0 2 1 20 

Reprinted with permission from Curriculum and Evaluation 
Standards for School Mathematics (copyright 1989 by the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics) 



How can btatcs inipl.cmcni dear academic standards with- 
out t> ing the hands of Ioc;ii educators? How can schools and 
school di.stricls be held accountable for student performance? 
How can education systems expand the ninge of choices they 
offer without abandoning their commitment to equity? And how 
can teachers nuiintain a safe and orderly learning environment? 

The an.swers have come in several forms, :is the following 
discussion illustrates. 



RAISING STANDARDS 

StandarcLi are statements of what students should know 
and be able to do. As a reform strategy, standards are designed 
to support higher expectations for all students, by producing 
chiillcnging curricula and providing an anchor for systemic 
reform. Hnder tliis approach, schools are expected to organize 
time, instniction. learning tools and other resources around a set 
of objectives — and to hold students and systems accountable 
for meeting them. Standards help shift the focus of the educa- 
tion sy.stcm from "inputs ’ to performance. 

Several national groups have developed subject-based con- 
tent standards as models.*' The first of these efforts, the mathe- 
matics standards developed by the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, still serv^e as the prototype.*' Many 
states and school districts are using these standards in design- 
ing their own reforms. 

hi fact, according to a recent study by the American 
Federation of Teachers (AFT), 49 states are developing stan- 
dards."' The states’ approaches vary' enormously.’’ Some are 
higlily centralized; The state mandates the standards and estab- 
lishes aligned curriculum frameworks and :issessmcnts. Other 
approaches are more “bottom up”: Local districts take the lead 
in developing or adaptmg the state standards and in implement- 
ing aligned curriculum :md assessment practices. Some stan- 
dards are broad, cross-disciplinary statements of the skills and 
knowledge that young people should possess. Others are spe- 
cific, subject-based statements of core academic content. .rVnd 
still other stimdards incorporate both sorts of statements. 

Mixed Results 

Overall, the progress on this front has been mixed. ■‘'Ilie 
good news is that the movement to upgrade academic standards 
has taken hold all across the coimtry,'’AFT President Albert 
Shanker reported.'" 
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The b;ici news? According to tiic /U’T study: 

• Only 13 iitates have st;mdards that arc dear arid specific 
enough to support a common core curriculum, 

• Most states will not hold students accountable lor meeting 
the rigorouc, standards. 

• Most slates do not liave "world class ’ standards. ' 

Polling data sliow that an overwhelming ot Amenc;ms 
favor setting higher standards in the basic subjects and holding 
students accountable for reacliing thenv*'' Researchers from 
Public Agenda recently found solid public supp(^rt tor taking 
such action — even if doing so meant failing students who did 
not meet the standards.*' 

Why do these reforms enjoy sueh strong support? Most 
people seem convinced that holding students to liighcr stan- 
d.u*ds wili improve academic performance. Indeed, in Public 
Agenda’s estimation, "large majorities of the public, parents, 
teachers and leaders believe that most children wili tlirivc 
under a system of higher standards.”-^ 

Nevertheless, many people remain unconvinced that the 
reforms now being implemented arc leading to the standards 
they have in mind. This “disconnect " — between the public s 
desire for clear standards and its knowledge and understand- 
ing of current reforms — has produced considcniblc confu- 
sion and debate. 

Several states have concluded tlie latest roimd of debate by 
revising standards or relaxing deadlines for their implementa- 
tion. On the whole, though, most states have not wavered in 
their commitment to standards-driven reform. 

Public Agenda's research ;ilso revealed a great de;il t)f skepti- 
cism on the pan of educators, many of wiiom apparently do not 
believe that schools will succeed in adopting higher standards 
or in holding students accountable for reacliing them. VCliile 
most of the educators Public Agenda surveyed said they sii|> 
ported these goals, many were reportedly dismayed by the tre- 
tjucncy witii which other teachers and administrators practiced 
“social promotion” — passing unqualified students to higher 
grades in order to make their schools appear elfcetive and to 
keep their chtssrooms manageable. 
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In 1989, the Montana Board of Education asked more than 
2,500 citizens to help guide the state’s education system into the next 
century. The academic standards that emerged from this effort — 
known as Project Excellence — were incorporated into the slate’s 
school accreditation requirements. School districts were told to adopt 
curricula and assessments to help students meet the new standards. 

The Montana Council of Teachers of Mathematics (MCTM) 
responded by securing a grant from the National Science 
Foundations’s Statewide Systemic Initiative. MCTM agreed to work 
with stale policymakers and educators to develop an integrated high 
school mathematics curriculum; develop and publish curriculum and 
assessment materials for grades 9-16; increase the participation of 
females and Native Americans; incorporate the use of technology in 
mathematics education; redesign teacher preservice and inservice 
programs and revise teacher certification standards; and, develop a 
strategy to engage the public and policymakers in these reforms. 

Once MCTM secured funding from the National Science Foundation, 
the initiative was expanded to include integrated science ajrricula. 

The Systemic Initiative for Montana Mathematics and Science 
(SIMMS) has focused on developing six levels of high school curricu- 
lum and assessment materials for integrated mathematics and on 
preparing teachers to use such materials in iheir classrooms. The 
project emphasizes applications to real-world situations; encourages 
the use of very active methods of instruction, such as cooperative 
groups; incorporates alternative assessment techniques, including 
some project work by students; and involves advanced technology, 
including graphing calculators, powerful computers and software. 

SIMMS materials are now being used In roughly 130 of 
Montana’s 180 public high schools, by more than 70 percent of the 
state’s 530 high school mathematics teachers. The early results 
are encouraging. 

In 1994 and 1995, two mathematics tests were administered 
to 9th and 10th grade students in SIMMS and traditional mathemat- 
ics programs in 10 pilot districts. On a multiple-choice test (PSAT), 
researchers found no difference in scores between SIMMS and 
non-SlMMS students. But on an open-ended exam, students in 
SIMMS classrooms performed significantly better than their coun- 
terparts in traditional classrooms. SIMMS students used a greater 
variety of problem-solving strategies and attempted more difficult 
tasks tfwi non-SIMMS students.” 
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The Kentucky Education Reform Act (KERA) represents the 
boldest effort in the nation to reform an entire school system. And 
thanks to the independent Kentucky Institute for Education Research, 
it is also the best researched The institute was established in 1992 
to evaluate the impact of KERA and to recommend improvements. 

The institute is studying the implementation — and the conse- 
quences — of various KERA initiatives, as well as the reforms’ impact 
on public perceptions. Here are some of the institute’s findings: 

• School finance. State and local funding for education have 
each increased more than 40% since KERA was adopted m 
1989-1990. The gap in funding between the poorest and 
wealthiest districts has been cut in half; the gap in teachers’ 
salaries between the poorest and wealthiest distncts also has 
been reduced. 

• School-based decisionmaking. Of 1,500 schools, 900 
have established site-based decisionmaking councils. 
Participation by low-income and minority parents has been 
low, but is slowly increasing. Most of the councils’ decisions 
have involved non-academic areas, although some are begin- 
ning to tackle budgetary and curricular issues as well. 
Teachers, parents and the public rate the councils as “working 
very or moderately well." 

• Reorganization of the Department of Education. 

Though reorganized in 1991, the Kentucky Department of 
Education remains heavily bureaucratic. Nevertheless, the 
department has moved steadily toward a service orientation, 
and its staff members get high marks for their expertise and 
helpfulness. 



Preschool programs. KERA preschool classrooms have 
improved substantially from 1992 to 1994. The gap between at- 
risk children and other pupils is decreasing, and both teachers 
and parents report more positive social skills and fewer behav- 
ioral problems among students. 

Primary programs. Efforts to establish an ungraded, multi- 
age, inter-disciplinary primary program have met with mixed 
results. Where fully implemented, the program has boosted stu- 
dent literacy skills — especially in writing — significantly. But 
many teachers either do not support multi-age grouping or do 
not know how to implement it. 

Education Professional Standards Board. The board 
is streamlining the credentialing system, developing alterna- 
tive certification programs and setting new teacher perfor- 
mance standards. 

Professional development. Kentucky has one of the most 
sophisticated and extensive professional development plans in 
the country. Funding for professional development has 
increased from $1 per student in 1990-91 to $23 in 1995-96, 
and the state has developed a framev/ork for high-quality pro- 
fessional development. It is too early to know how professional 
development has affected student learning, but surveys indicate 
positive attitudes. 



• Assessment and accountability. Under the Kentucky 
Instructional Results Information System, tests and performance 
assessments have been administered for the past three years. 
Scores have increased each year in most schools. This year, 
schools that showed improvement received substantial cash 
awards. The tests' validity and reliability have been reviewed by 
outside experts, and adjustments will be made. 
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INCREASING ACCOUNTABILITY 

hi response to piiblie coneerns, stale poiieymakers arc 
increasingly attempting to hold districts, schools and teachers 
more accountable for student performance. Efforts to increase 
aceountabiiiry are often, though not always, connected to state 
standardS'b.Lsed reforms. I'hesc efft)rts arc designed to ensure 
that students and schools are accurately assessed, that sciiools 
and districts report their results, and that under-performing 
schools receive sanctions, incentives or suppons to improve. 

States have devised a variety of new assessment prognuiis. 
ranging from portfolios and performance-b;Lsed tests to ccrtifi 
cates of nuLsier>' and .school-level report cards: 



** Portfolio assessments recpiire students to assemble 
examples of their work for revie w. Hundreds ol teachers 
in several states have designed sucli assessments, and in 
many cases, their efforts have been used U) refuie exist- 
ing state standards. 



New forms of assessment typically 



face a great deal of skepticism — 



• Performance-based tests also require students to demon- 
strate the skills and knowledge they have acquired. I’hesc 
tests go beyond pape r an d-pcneil, mult iple-dioiec exams, 
lb succeed, students must not only demonstrate a masten' 
of basic skills in reading, writing ;md mathematics, but also 
use these skills to solve more sophisticated problems — 
and dcserihe iheir approach. 

• M.uiy st.itcs have attempted to base these ;issessmcnts on 
stancLirds and to allocate incentives and sanctions 
according to each school s performance. In 1994. 

Kentucky distributed $26 million to 479 schools b.Lsed on 
their performance on the state's new assessment. Low-per- 
forming schools arc to receive sanctions and lussistanee 
from expea teachers ” assigned to the school. 

• Oliio and other states are developing "high stakes" 
tests of essential skills, to determine whether students 
should gniduatc from high school (and whether they 
should continue to higher grades). Many of these efforts 
are tied to certificates of mastery, which may eventual- 
ly replace dip' is as a guarantee that graduates possess 
necessary skills. 



often because the public has not 



been given the opportunity to under- 



stand how these tools will actually 



improve schools. 
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• i\y publicize llicir performance, many schools and dLstricls 
are eilher creating iheir own report cards or being issued 
repon cards by the stale, As of 1995. 4H states had devel- 
oped such reponing mechanisms, many ot which are tied 
to standards. One lliird of these states provided building to- 
biiilding comparisons. 

New forms of ;issessnient rypicalh’ lace a great deal of skep- 
ticism — often because tiie public hits not been given the 
oppominity to understand how these tools will actually 
improve schools. In addition, performance-based tests are 
expensive to develop, and even expens disagree about their 
merits and limitations, I hese issues will need to be resolved if a 
performance based s> stem is to succeed. 



Many states and school districts are 



attempting to broaden the reins of gov- 



ernance by including more parents and 



teachers in schooMevei decisionmak- 



ing. But unless they are coupled with 



other reforms, these efforts appear 



unlikely to yield significant improve- 



ments in student achievement. 



RESHAPING SCHOOL GOVERNANCE 

Many .states and school districts arc attempting to broaden 
the reins of governance by including more parents and teachers 
in school-lcvcl decisionmaking. Some reforms push decision- 
making closer to the chissroom. by decentralizing power. Other 
reforms, such its V()uchcrs and chancr schools, give families 
greater education choices. And still others grant schools 
increased flexibility, through waivers, rccodification and other 
forms of deregulation. 

Tiiesc management and governance strategies may prove 
more* effective if they are coupled with other reforms, such as 
those focused on curriculum and instruction. Alone, however, 
these efforts appc;ir unlikely to yield signilicant improvements 
in student acliicvcmcnt. 

Specific reforms fall into several categories: 

• Decentraltzation, deconsolidation, oversight 

More and more schools and school districts have 
seized on site-based management (SBM) as a means of 
increasing flexibility and promoting innovation. A recent 
survey by the Educational Research Service of 3.380 liigh 
school principals found onc-tliird of schools iniplenicnting, 
and another third planning to use, SBM models.^' A few 
state legislatures arc encouraging tliis approach ;is well. 
Afk:insas, Kansas and Texas recently passed bills to expand 
local control over schools, thereby potentially strengthen- 
ing SBM activities in these states.^ 
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State and cir>' leaders are studying an array of other new 
governance models. New Mexico, California and Nevada, for 
example, are considering "deconsolidation' — dividing Lirger 
school districts into smaller, more manageah'c units, 

Other policymakers advocate bruiging new players 
into the education arena. Cdiicago, lor example, will replace 
Its individual site councils with a new “SiiperBoard for the 
entire city^’ hoston is studying similar propos;ils. 

Some state governments are exercLsing greater authori- 
ty over their edueation systems, hy using academie hank 
ruptcy" laws to take over schools or school districts that 
consistently fail to perform. 

Choice 

"Sehool choice ' stnitegies arc intended to introduce 
market forces uito the education system, by increasing lanu 
lies’ range of options. /Vmong the most controversial of 
these stnitegies are vouciier programs, whieh spend public 
money to support children attending private schools. Tlie 
Pucito llico Supreme C'ourt recently overturned one such 
program.*^ A court injunction has halted Milwaukee's 
attempt to include sectarian schools. 

Ohio and Wisconsin both passed bills in 1995 that 
established or extended limited prognims allowing families 
to use public fluids for private schools. 'Hie U S. Congress 
also has proposed to incoqjomtc private school choice into 
a reform plan for the District of Columbia.''' Similar bills 
have been debated in at least seven other states.'' 

Expanding choice within public school systems is less 
controversial. Over half the states already have programs 
that allow parents to select a public school for their child. 
In some states, families must clioose among schools within 
their local district; in others, families c:ui select schools 
from outside districts. In 1995. seven states pas.sed new 
bills allowing or expanding postsceondai^ or dual enroll- 
ment programs — in wliich students am attend high 
schools, but take certain classes in luiiversitics or colleges 
— and four stales added or strengthened interdistriet 
choice programs." 



Charter Schools 

Charter schools arc semi-autoiiomous public institu 
tions that operate outside of most existing education rules 
and mgulations. Such sciiools have been authorized in 20 
states. (Charter propos;ils spell out how tlie schools will be 
run, what will be taught, how success will be measured and 
what students will aciiieve. 

Charter schools expand families options — witliin the 
public school system — and effectively transfer substantial 
authority to selected schools and communities. Wliilc char 
ter schools face serious obstacles in their initiation, more 
lh;ui 200 have alreach’ been approved. 

('barter schools tend to offer smaller, more personal- 
ized learning environments in which each participant 
shares in — and is responsible for — a common vision of 
the school's academic focus or mission. Charier schools 
are semi-independent from sponsoring entities and repre- 
sent strong examples of site-based management. C.'harters 
give students and their families a wider array of edueation 
choices witiiin a public sehool setting." 

Twenty states have passed legislation authorizing char- 
ter schools since 1991." Not all charter school bills arc cre- 
ated equal; Some create very strong models, allowing multi- 
ple agencies to sponsor schools or creating an appeals 
process for denial of a charter and granting extensive 
deregulation to all eliartcr schools. Other models are weak- 
er, offering less autonomy for schools luid imposing restric- 
tions on who may apply for or teach in charter schools, 
(liven the limited number of diarter schools, their impact 
on the seliool system as a whole is debatable. 

Deregulation 

Aclaiowicclging the dizzying arra> of rules and regula- 
tions, many stales pxsscd laws in the 1980s allowing schools 
to apply for waivers. But most schools foiuid the w^aiver 
processes burdensome, and few applied. States arc now- 
adopting regulator)' structures that put the burden of proof 
on tlie rule or regulation, rather tlian forcing sciiools to 
explain why they shotild be exempt. Michigiui (lovernor 
John Engle r and California (jovernor Pete Wilson have both 
supported replacing their states' education codes with short- 
er. less restrictive ones,'" South Dakota eliminated lialf of its 
rules and regulations, sliifting authority' to local districts '* 
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RETHINKING FINANCE 

Between 19S2 and 1991, funding for K-12 bchools 
increased l)v $^“^.2 billion — or more than 50% (after adjusting 
for inllaiion). IVr-pupil spenduig uiercased by an average of 
$1,250, or 50%.'" 

for the nu)sl part, however, the way in which public 
sciiools are funded has not changed. That poses a problem, 
because the tradiiion;d method of school finance does not 
appear lo promote student achievement: 



Between 1982 and 1991, funding for 



K-1 2 schools increased by more than 



50%. For the most part, however, the 



way in which public schools are funded 



has not changed. 



• i’inancing uses forniuhLs, mandates and reimbursement pro 
grams, but few state fin;uice systems use incentives and 
rewards for scliool improvement, 

• I'inancing focuses on etjuiiy and adetjuaey, but not neces- 
sarily on quality or liiglicr student perlbrmance. 

• I’iiianang focuses on distnets — rather tlian on schools, 
where the learning actu;iUy occurs. 

• I' inane c decisions are often made b> fiscal committees and 
budget officers, who are not always able lo collaborate with 
education committees iind educators. 

Since 1989. the school finance systems in more than half of 
the states have faced legal challenges. '' And instead of leaving 
the remedies to state legislatures or local school districts, courts 
have become increiLsingiy active in devising their own solutions. 

llie proliferation of litigation and the increasing activism of 
the courts raise significant questions about the nature of the 
states* constitutional responsibility' to finance public education. 



CONNECTING LEARNING AND WORK 

lifforts to prepare students directly for the workforce date 
hack to the turn of the century. But it is only since the 1980s 
that career preparation programs have been seen as a deliberate 
strategy’ to integrate liigh academic standards into vocational 
majors. 

A number of states pioneered these programs more than a 
decade ago. 'Hie "School to Work Opportunities Act," passed in 
1994, provided federal seed money to 27 states. The law’ also 
called for tiigii standards, career preparation, work-based learn- 
ing, and college prcpar.iticm for all students. 
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UNKING FUNDINQ AN.O REFORM 



The following examples show how stales and districts are using 
funding mechanisms to initiate, support, inform and reward 'mp roved 
student learning." 

1 . Providing incentives, rewards and intervention. Fiscal 
rewards or technical assistance is provided to schools based on 
their progress in student performance. These incentives encour- 
age districts and schools to use resources effectively and effi- 
ciently — rather than simply tunneling money to schools with 
high-nsk or special-needs students. (Kentucky. South Carolina, 
proposed in Tennessee) 

2. Earmarking professional development funds. 

Recognizing the need for professional development, some stales 
are earmarking a percentage of state aid for this purpose — set- 
ting a dollar amount per student or supporting significant staff 
development through reform initiatives (Kentucky, 

Massachusetts, Minnesota, Missouri. Ohio. Vemiont). 

3. Targeting additional dollars for early childhood and 
at-risk programs. States are providing additional money to 
enhance children’s readiness to learn and to help students 
overcome disadvantages associated with poverty. States must 
help schools and districts identify effective early childhood and 
at-risk programs and practices in which to invest (Arkansas, 
Colorado, Kentucky, Maryland, Michigan, New Jersey, Rhode 
IslarxJ, South Carolina). 

4. Providing schools with budget authority, coupled 
with accountability. Schools are gaining authority to use 
resources as they choose, with the expectation that they will 
achieve their goals, carry out contracts and improve student 
learning (Site-based budgeting: Los Angeles; Seattle; Prince 
William County. Virginia; charter schools with budget authority: 11 
states with legislation). 



5. Linking teacher and administrative pay to perfor- 
mance. Some districts are attempting to base a percentage of 
teachers’ salaries on their performance, not simply on additional 
university or college courses and years of experience (Cincinnati. 
Ohio; Douglas County, Colorado; Fairfax County, Virginia). A few 
district superintendent contracts specify certain performance 
standards to receive full salary payment or salary bonuses 
(Minneapolis, Philadelphia). 

6. Conducting money flow studies and expenditure 
audits. The U.S. Chamber of Commerce analyzed district and 
school spending patterns and developed an expenditure model 
that could help budgetmakers improve student performance. 
Coopers & Ly brand recently conducted a money flow study in 
New York City. Arthur Anderson and Peat Marwick fiscal audits 
are designed to identity noninslructional savings and inefficien- 
cies that could provide additional dollars for classrooms (Arizona. 
Colorado, Ohio, New York, South Carolina, Tennessee). 

7. Maximizing money for education and other chil- 
dren’s services. A Dayton. Ohio, study found that when dol- 
lars outside education were considered, there was nearly three 
times as much money available to serve the needs of children. 
States are exploring ways for service agencies to share 
resources to serve children more effectively (Kentucky, 
Maryland, Rhode Island, Vermont). 

8. Conducting program cost studies. Accurate informa- 
tion Is needed to understand the price of a quality education. 
Some states are conducting studies to determine the cost of 
academic courses, programs and services, as well as 
resources needed to help students meet performance stan- 
dards (Kentucky. Minnesota). 

9. Earmarking funds for innovation. Some states are sup- 
plying districts and schools with grants and other funds to launch 
innovative education reforms. These funds enable staff to take 
risks. However, such funding must remain stable in order to sus- 
tain reforms and the interest of educators (Hawaii, Maine, 
Nebraska. Ohio. Rhode island. South Carolina). 
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Prognims that connect learning ;ind work aa* too new for 



Some policymiikers are aJso advocating that sex education 



definitive national evidiuition. Anecdotal evidence, however sug classes emphasize abstinence. /\nd many states arc cxplonng 

gests diat panieip;mts m these progninis are more likely to pur the possibility of allowing student-led prayer in schools, as well 



9 n ol tecli-prep graduates enrolled in posisecond»ir>' progninis, i nvironment more conducive to learning — teal gains in stu- 



Safe, orderly, driig-lree schools usually tops the public's list 
ot priorities. \et the National Education Cioals Panel reports 
mixed results on this front.'' Drug use has incre;ised slightly, 
while alcohol consumption luis declined. Students report fewer 
threats and injuries, but the number of class dismptions has 
remained the same. 

States have responded in several ways. In 1994-9S alone: 

• At least 21 states passed legislation to comply with federal 
requirements for strict removal and long-term suspension 
of students who bring dangerous \^eapons to school. 

• Eighteen states expanded local authority over discipli- 
nary policy. 

• fifteen states esiabli.shed alternative programs (including 
“boot camps") or made other provisions for cloildren who 
arc removed from traditional schools because of discipli- 
nary problems. 

• At least five states passed laws to broaden the tracking sys- 
tems for disRiptive students or to prevent students from 
transferring to a new school after being expelled for disci- 
plinary' reasons. 

• At least six states passed measures to tighten the require- 
ments for reponing student attendance, and to increase par- 
ents' and children’s responsibility.'^ 

In addition to these steps, states have devised a host of 
measures to strengthen students' values. After vigorous debate, 
the Utali and Washington legislatures both passed bills descril> 
ing the kinds of character traits that schools should seek to fos* 
ter in students.^* In Washington, instruction is to emphasize 
honesty, integrity and trust; respect for self and others, responsi- 
bility' for personal actions and commitments; self-ilisciplinc and 
moderation; diligence and a positive work ctliic; respect for law 
and authority; hcalthv and positive behavior, and fimiily ;is the 
basis for society. Indiana proposed similar language." 



sue posLsecondarv' education, A natiomil "tech-prep program in 
C^alifomia held dropout rates to no more thiui 5% — versus a rate 
as higli as ;imong the general population. At the .same site, 



Research suggests that while some of these efforts may pro- 
duce 'transitional’ improvements ~ i.e.,by making the school 



as the inclusion of religious materials in libraries and classes.’' 



STRENGTHENING SCHOOL SAFETY AND 
DISCIPLINE 



dent achievement are more elusive. Improving student behav- 
ior and performance seems to require more fundamental 
changes in the teaching and learning process."- 
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III. THE FORCES SHAPING 
SCHOOL REFORM 



EXPECTATION AND REALITY 



The following figure illubiratcs some ol the pressures and 
challenges confronting edu^-ation reformers. I’he wavering line 
depicts the slow ruse in student achievement levels over time: 
Despite the yearly ebbs imd flows, test scores are generally 
climbing. 

This uneven progress stands in sharp contrast to the 
steeply rising demand for skills, denoted by the diagonal line 
at the top of the graph. In an information based economy, the 
demand for skills will increase over time, fhe resulting gap 
— between students abilities and employers needs — is 
likely to widen. 



Perceived vs. Real Progress of Education Reform 
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Ncvcrihdcss. educators arc makinj; progress. Some reforms 
have succeeded in boosting student adiievcment Icvds, And a 
growing body of research points to funher changes that can 
help schools dose the performance gap, 

Unfortunaiely, though, most of the progress Ikis been slow 
— and, in the eyes of the public, ;iU but invisible. As the diago* 
n;ii line at tlie bottom of the graph indicates, student perfor- 
miuice is deteriorating in the public s perception. most 

people gener.iily support public education, they arc not satisfied 
with its results or optimistic about its future. ' The result is an 
atmosphere ot crisis — and ever-Iouder cries for new and more 
radical reforms. 

This figure illiistnites the central fnihlic po/7t;v challenge 
nj education reform in the ciinent political eninronmeyit. 
Students must reach higher levels of performance and be 
able t(f sustain this rate of improi enient. Leaders must 



also grounded in the concerns of the public. Policymakers 



while still incorporating best practices and research about 
what works — building on the lessons learned in schools 



that are making progress. 

Some major reforms, such as standards-based initiatives, may 



cards approach might well hilfiil popular demands for improve- 
ment in b;isic education, b'nfonunatdy, thougli, standards advo- 
cates have usually focused more on the recommendations of 
researchers than on the general public s concerns. 



tion, deregulation and school choice, may meet the public's 
demand for radic:ii change. Vet these reforms may fail to pro- 
duce the improvements their advocates claim. Under choice 
plans, for example, it is impossible to predict how many stu- 
dents will actually s-witch schools. Nor is it clear that the 
prospect of losing students will prompt poor-performing 
schools to improve, or that such schools will even be able to 
improve once tliey arc drained of the resources students bring. 

Market-oriented reforms iiiso suffer from profound “discon- 
nects”: They arc seldom tied to other policy initiatives, particu- 
larly cliangcs in the leaching and learning process, or even to 
the public iiscll’. Indeed, market theories may find little favor 
among a citizenry demanding immediate improvements in safe- 
ty, order and basic education. 



Policymakers must address public fears of 



cruft and implement policies that close this gap but that are 



a system in drastic decline, while still 



must address public fears of a system in drastic decline. 



incorporating best practices and research 



about what works — building on the 



withstand both academic and public scrutiny. Indeed, the stan- 



making progress. 



Other, more market-oriented reforms, such as dcccntniliza- 
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CURRENT PUBLIC OPINION 

What do Amcricins cliink of dicir nation’s school system? 

In the 1995 G;illup L'ducation Poll, more than 70% of respon- 
dents gave schools a grade of "C’or worse, v/hiie fewer than 
20% offered a "B'*;md only 2%, an A” (Parents arc contident, 
thougii, that their own children s schools are outperforming the 
rest: 65% gave their oldest cliild’s sc'hool an A" or "15,”)’'* 

Worse yet. few Americans see much evidence of 
progress in the education system: In 1994. 51% of Gallup 
respondents agreed that schools had deteriorated; only 16>i. 
said they had improved. 

Moreover, the numher of families with school-age children 
is declining — from 1 1% in I9’^4 to 2“^% in 1994.'' As fewer 
l>eopIe possess personal ties to the school system, support for 
public education declines. 

Hven many public school proponents regard private 
schools as safer and more effective.^’ Public schools, in contrast, 
elicit a host ot concerns; among the most common: 

• Disorder and an absence of discipline in classes 

• Overcrowding 

• Violence, gang activity and drug use 

• Inadequate resources 

• Low academic standards." 

OTHER FORCES 

A number of other forces pose challenges for education 
policymakers. 

• Demographic Changes 

The nature of the student population being served by 
public education is changing. Students arc more culturally 
and linguistically diverse and are increasingly influenced by 
poverty and all of its attendant risk factors, fhe students’ 
families and communities are changing as well. Even if the 
net result of these demographic changes is positive in 
terms of student achievement, the changes cluillenge the 
assumptions of the current education system. Traditional 
school schedules, for example, arc incompatible with the 
needs of many single-parent or rwcxarcer families, 







As a whole. American students arc more racially and 
cthmcally divei’sc, more Ijukely to live in poverty and more 
likely to experience fiunily problems than their counter- 
p;uts of even a decade ago.'^ But contrary to some ;issumj> 
tions, these changes — occurring at the same tunc as other 
sliifts in American society — have led to a net increase in 
student achievement. 

Uescarchers at the RAND Corporation aniily-zcd this 
issue bv i.solaling the effects of students backgrounds on 
academic performance." IbVND calculated that the demo- 
graphic changes occurring between I9”0 and 1990 should 
have increased student performance levels by approximate- 
ly 7 percentile points. Ihe factors associated with higher 
scores — more highly educated parents, few’cr children in 
each family, relatively stable himily incomes — should have 
outweighed the factors associated with lower scores — 
more single-parent families, growing poverty, greater raci;il 
and ethnic diversity. 

The researchers found actual gains in line with their 
estimates. In fact, the perform;ince of Hispanic ;md black 
smdents increased even more than RAND predicted, while 
the scores of white students closely matched expectations. 

Political Realignment 

The nature of political coalitions is changing. It is 
increasingly difficult to build and sustain broad-based sup- 
port for education reform among business, religious, civic 
iind community leaders. Instead, coiiiitions are forming 
around individual issues, only to break up and realign 
around otlier issues. Such co;iJitions iire more fluid and 
unpredictable than in the past. In some states, for example, 
teachers’ unions and school board iissociations have united 
in opposition to charter schools." 

Moreover, the terms of the political debate are chang- 
ing. Public coiifidence in the ability of government to solve 
social problems and to enhance community life is waning. 
Voters are demanding more and better services as well as 
balanced budgets and tax cuts. Above all. surveys show, 
Amcricjuis w’;uit accoiuitability^ — evidence that govern- 
ment prognuns are efficient and effective. 
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The role of the federal government lies at the center of 
this debate. Historic;iUy. the federal go\'ernnient has played 
a limited but important role in education, primarily by 
using regulation and financial incentives to ensure equity. 
Criie Individuals with Disabilities and Education Act is an 
example.) 



Federal Shifts 



In Washington, D.C. the 103rd Congress appointed a 
Finance Autliority to oversee the District of Columbia 
Schools. 



♦ In Cleveland, the federal courts mandated a state 
takeover of the school district. 



The 1004 elections radically lUlcred the membership 
and leadership of (Congress. One of the results hits been a 
fierce debate over the si/e and scope of the Icderal govern- 



Catics across the country — including Denver, 
Milwaukee, Boston, BuffiUo, Kansas City and 
Albuquerque — have been the subject of studies and 
legislation to break up, t;ike over, dissolve or privatize 
school districts." 



nicnt. including its role in elenientar> and secondary educa- 
tion. 

Among other legislation, C Congress is considering pro- 
pos;tls to reduce federal education spending by billion of 
dollars and eliminate the National Etlucation Cjoals Panel. 
Some members of Congress have also proposed doing 
away with the U.S. Department of Education itself — by 
sending several of its programs to the states, eluninating 
others and transferring many more to other federal agen- 
cies; or by merge the department with the Labor 
Department and the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. Other bills pending would consolidate voca- 
tional-education, job training, adult education and vocaiion- 
afrehabilitation programs into block grants. 

• Urban Crises 

The conditions of urban America are changing. Crime 
and poverty are devastating the nation's inner cities and 
their school systems, prompting bold c;ills for cliangc. 

Indeed, demographic and economic burdens are 
overwhelming America's urban school systems. Many 
inner-city students arc underachieving, and too few enjoy 
the opportunity for real academic enrichment. TSie num- 
ber of urban high school graduates who are prepared to 
perform collcgc-lcvcl work -— or to cuter the high- 
skili/high-wage economy of the 21st century — is w/oc- 
fully inadequate. 

State and local governments have addressed these 
problems in a number of ways 

• The illinoLs legislature empow'ered the mayor of 
Chicago to replace the elected school board with a 
stronger “SuperBoard." 
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IV. LESSONS FROM 
RESEARCH 

Research shows that certain reform policies and strategies 
can make a profound difference In student performance. But 
the record on other a*forms is decidedly mixed, 

A recent survey by the National (xnteron Lducation in the 
Inner Cities ;iskcd 1,800 education researchers, administrators 
and policymakers to identify' the kinds of reforms that have the 
greatest impact on learmng.'" Changes in classroom practice 
topped the list — followed by changes in school-level practice 
and policy, and improved curriculum design and delivery. 
Respondents nited ch;mgcs in federal, state and district policies 
as the least signilkant. 

Other studies have reached similar conclusions.'" Reforms 
aimed at changing what goes on in the classrot)m — improving 
the teaching and learning process, strengthening the interaction 
between students and teachers, cnliancing the curriculum — 
havx strong, positive effects on student performance. Reforms 
aimed primarily at changing ln)w adults interact witli one 
another — reshaping school governance, for example — have 
substantially less impact on student performance. 

What accounts for the difference < Several expl;mations arc 
possible. Reforms that arc removed from the ckissroom must 
often pass through multiple levels of government, delaying their 
implementation and diluting their effectiveness. Such reforms 
are also frequently stripped of resources or rewards. And ulti- 
match*. many “street-level bureaucrats" — including teachers — 
may prefer their own judgment of what's best for their students 
to that of legislators or central administrators. 

Virtually all sides in this debate can claim some empirical 
evidence in defense of their positions. But current rescarcli 
still contains many holes, and definitive proof of success for 
any single reform is rare. Moreover, no single solution is 
appropriate for every school; each must adopt a strategy that 
best suits its needs. 

Some of the latest lessons from school reform are summa- 
rized on the following page. 



Reforms aimed at changing what goes 



on in the classroom have strong, posi- 



tive effects on student performance. 



Reforms aimed primafiiy at changing 



how adults interact with one another 



have substantially less impact. 
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The reforms most likely to succeed 



seem to be those that give teachers 



arnl students a clear and common 



vision of their school^ direction. 



SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING 

Tlic dcfuiilions of rcsiruciurinj* and reform vary for differ- 
ent researchers and policymakers.'*' “Restructuring” generally 
refers to school-level measures aimed at: 

• Implementing world-class standards that describe what all 
students should know and be able to do 

• Matcliing curricuIuiYi to new standards 

• Adjusting instruction, scheduling and learning tools to help 
individual sludenis meet the new standards 

• (dianging the tests used to assess achievement of the 
new standards 

• cnianging the working en\ ironment so that teachers can 
learn c<)ntinuously 

• Rewarding initiate* and innovatu^n 

• focusing the school c ulture on students. 

■ Reform ' gene rail>' refers to state- and district-level initia- 
tives that support and encourage school restructuring. The term 
also can be used to describe school-level improvements that 
take place within the conventional structure. 

Tlie number of schools engaged in restructuring has grow'n 
rapidly in recent years. In fact, nearly all of the respondents in a 
1994 study — representing one-third of the nation's regionally 
accredited public and private high schools — reported at least 
one major reform under way.'"^ 



Proportion of Schools 



Reform ^ianning/lmplementing 

Cooperative learning 91% 

National Council of Teachers 

of Mathematics standards 88% 

Shared school governance 82% 

Alternative assessment techniques 74% 

Interdisciplinary teaching 62% 

Block scheduling 38% 

School within a school 34% 



A 1989 study by Valeric Lee and Julia Smith found 46% of 
schools engaged in at Ic;ist tlircc of 12 identified restructuring 
practices,"*' These practices included interdisciplinary' teaching 
teams, flexible time for classes, independent study and mixed- 
ability classes, as well as some of tlie other reforms listed above. 
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Lee and Smith b study also demonstrated the benefits 
restructuring c;m yield in student achievement. Using data from 
the 1989 Nation;il Lducational Longitudinal Study of 1 1,000 stu- 
dents from 820 high schools, the researchers found that restruc- 
tured schools outperformed traditional schools by 30% in mathe- 
matics, 24% in mading, 29% in histor>' and 20% in science (based 
on the gains ii\% conect benveen the 8th and 1 0th grades). 

/Vnother form of restructuring — ' authentic pedagogy" — 
h;is also produced impressive results." ITie approach recgiires 
students to nuike sense of new materia! in terms of their own 
experience, to ask ;uid answer questions on the basis of content 
knowledge and to tackle problems that have value to them out- 
side of the school context. A team of Wisconsin researchers 
found that implementing tliis approach would raise student 
achievement from the 30th percentile to the OOth percentile, 
regardless of students race or gender. 

The evidence from otlier restructuring efforts is more 
ambiguous. "Constrained curriculums." which require students 
to complete more rigorous courses in order to graduate, formed 
the focus of three separate studies." None of the studies found 
any increase in dropout rates, while improvements in test seores 
were not clear. 

In general, the reforms most likely to succeed seem to be 
those that give teachers, students and others a clear and com- 
mon vision of their school’s direction.” Lee and Smith found 
that when teachers share responsibility for their students’ acade- 
mic success, student achievement as well as student engage- 
ment" — i.e,, an increase in positive attitudes toward school and 
a decrease in inappropriate behavior — improve dramatically^ ' 

SCHOOL SIZE 

The effects of school size are fairly clear Small schools per- 
form better than large schools, and the aciiicvement gains of stu- 
dents in small schools arc more equitably distributed than in 
large schools.'*' 

Dcborali Meier, who has opened and run several small and 
highly successful schools (including New York City’s (Central 
Park East), concludes that: 

Small school size is not only a good idea but an absolute prerequi- 
site for qualitative change in deep-seated habits, not lust in rhetonc. 
And it doesn't depend on new buildings, just using the ones we 
have differently." 



It is, nevertheless, difficult to determine whether school 
size is directly related to student perfcrmance — or whether 
the key lies in some other factor that small schools may shiue. 

riic benefits of smaller classes aic less clcar-cut. 

Reductions in cLiss size alone do not consistently support 
increases in student achievement — unless class size is extreme- 
ly small. But reductions in class size can enhance the effective- 
ness of other reforms. 

SITE-BASED MANAGEMENT 

Hie logic of site-based management (SBM) is certainly 
appealing: Different communities have different needs, and 
those closest to the students themselves — their parents and 
their teachers — are in the best position to make appropriate 
decisions. The implementation and the effects of SBM, however, 
are not nearly so straightforward. 

The definition of site -based management varies widely: in 
fact, many of the models that have been adopted do not actually 
involve the local management of schools. Nor do most of the 
models address external constraints to decisioitmaking or 
extend authority over budget luid hiring and firing decisions. 

Systematic research on the effectiveness of site-based man- 
agement is scarce. Among 800 studies of SBM programs, only 70 
studies incorporated an evaluation component, 20 used a sys- 
tematic methodology, and just seven included any quantitative 
assessment of student pertbrmance.'*” Only two of these studies 
established a positive link between site-based management and 
student achievement, in general, SBM has proved difficult to 
implement and appears to be ineffective when practiced in iso- 
lation from other reforms. 

According to another review, almost iiU SBM programs con- 
tain vague goals and lack ;iny real connection to student perfor- 
mance. Schools tend to see site-based management as an end in 
itself, rather than as a tool to boost student acliievcmcnt. As 
researchers at tlic ILVND Corporation concluded, it is "too soon 
to know whether significant governance changes improve 
schools edueationally, but not too soon to see that decentraliza- 
tion efforts can fail to produce meaningful governance changes.""'’ 
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One oMhc more promising bBM effons was launched in 
l:dmoiUon, Canada, during the I970s."‘ Edmonton has made 
considerable progress in resiaiciuring its 200 schools, wliich 
serve more than “*5,000 students. Over the past 25 years, the 
school dLstrict has devolved autlioriiy for program design, 
school resources and accimntability for student performance to 
individual schools. I’he central office has focused its efforts on 
measuring results, holding various constituencies in the district 
accoimtable for student acliievement, ;uid providing schools 
with “customer^ ser\*iccs. 

/Vmong the keys to successful site-based management — 
in Edmonton and elsewhere — is teacher participation. By 
fostering a sense of collective responsibility, increasing 
accountability and enhancing organizational learning oppor- 
tunities, SBM programs that involve teachers often produce 
stronger student outcomes.'- 



SCHOOL CHOICE 



ii A S S AC H y S ET+ S ’ S “ I N F O R.M E ^ C Hbi C E$.” 



In 1991, Massachusetts introduced an interdistrict choice pro- 
gram in which school districts could participate voluntarily. A 1993 
reform package expanded that choice program to allow parents to 
choose the schools their children would attend. The state makes 
information on the schools' characteristics and performance available 
to parents through several regional centers. 

Overall participation is limited but growing: In 1991-92, roughly 
1,000 students participated; by 1994-95, more than 5,000 students 
were participating.'^ 



Public school choice enjoys broad popular support, 
although fewer Americans favor spending public funds on 
students who attend private schools."' In the 1995 Gallup 
poll, 69% of Americans favored public school choice, while 
only 33% favored private school choice. And according to a 
survey by Public Agenda, nearly half the nation would rather 
fix the public schools than spend public money on children 
in private schools. 

Public Agenda also found, however, tliat most parents 
would send their children to private schools if they could afford 
to do so. Parents cite better discipline, higlicr standards and 
smaller class sizes as chief advantages of private schools. A 
recent Harvard study also found that p;irents who choose their 
children's schools appear more satisfied — especially with their 
access to teaclicrs and staff — than other parents."* 

Yet the Harv'ard report also revealed inconsistencies in the 
effects of choice on the actual level of learning in one city. 
Research conducted in Milwaukee, for example, showed that 
city’s choice program did not boost student performance. 

This research suggests that choice may not be an effective 
stand-alone reform strateg)*. Choice is meaningful only if fami- 
lies have clear information about high-quality and distinctive 
schools — Lind if enough families choose schools outside their 
neighborhood, thereby introducing pressure for improvement. 
Such improvement Iiingcs. in turn, on reforms that directly 
address the teaching and learning process. 
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REFORM NETWORKS 

Many schools arc implementing education reforms with the 
assistance of national, rcgioiKil and local networks, such its the 
Coiilition of Essential Schools or Success for All. These networks 
link schools to educators with expertise in particular reform 
strategies and to other schools implementing similar reforms. 

Membership in such networks is growing steadily. By 
spring 1995. the total number of schools ;ilTilialed with five of 
the largest networks exceeded 2,500.'' Wliile thLs represenLs 
only 2% of the nation s schools, many ol these networks have 
doubled their membership in recent years. 

Some of these networks hav e demonstrated a positive 
impact on student achievement. But because they afleet only a 
tiny fraction of the school system, the overall impact hxs been 
mininKil. New Mexico and other states are exploring ways to 
encourage schools to participate in reform networks, fhe New- 
American Schools effort, a collaboration among the New 
American Schools Development Corporation, ECS ;ind a number 
of reform efforts, is w orking closely with 10 states or large cities 
to supp(\. schools involved in networks, 

Many state-initiatives described in tliis report — including 
decentralization, choice and charter schools — could benefit 
from integration with reform networks. (2oser ties to state poli- 
cymakers also could enh;mce the networks’ ability to effect 
reforms. 

The following summary’ describes some of the largest 
reform networks and evidence of their impact on student 
achievement 

• Coalition of Essential Schools 

(900 affiliated schools) 

Based on the work of Ted Sizer of Brown University, 
the Coalition of Essential Schools redesigns American high 
schools for better student learnhig. The co:ilition‘s work is 
guided by “Nine Common Principles” that schools adapt to 
their own settings. Tliese principles focus on helping ado- 
lescents learn to use their minds well. 

ITic Annenbcrg Institute of School Reform recently 
analyzed research on the effectiveness of the co;Uition‘s 
approach. The institute found “strong empirical evidence 
for the theory behind the Nine Common Principles. If a 
school bases its curriculum, pedagogy and organizatiomil 
structure on the principles, it will provide liigh-quality stu- 
dent learning for students.”"" 



Some reform networks have demon- 



strated a positive impact on student 



achievement. But because they affect 



only a tiny fraction of the school sys- 



tem, the overall impact of these net- 



works has been minimal. 
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Data from individual coalition bdiools show decreased 
dropout rates, increases in the number of students entering 
college and reductions in disciplinar>' problems. " 

Noble High School, a Coalition school in Maine, h.is 
seen dnimatic improvements in students academic perfor- 
mance over the past four years. For the first time since 
state :issessment began in the late 1980s. students in thus 
school scored above the state average in every category: 

The proportion of students performing in the top quartiie 
inereiLsed dramatically over four years — rising from 19% to 
31% in mathematics, and from 19% to 25Vu in reading. 'I he 
number of students scoring in tlie lowest quartilc dropped 
almost in h.iif in reading xid by a third in mathematics. In 
1990 there was one Advanced IMacemeni (AP) course with 
seven students enrolled; in 1995. there are I OAP courses 
w'ith more than UK) students enrolled.' 

Accelerated Schools 

(700 ujfiliatecl schools) 

Created by Henry Levin at Stanford University', the 
Accelerated Schools project was launched in 1986-87 to 
bring at-risk students into the academic mainstream by pro- 
viding experiences typically restricted to gifted and talent- 
ed students. Key principles include: 

( 1 ) Students, parents and staff unite around a school "dream ' 

(2) Students, parents and staff make informed decisions 
and take responsibility for the consequences. 

(3) Teaching and learning situations build on capacities, 
rather than weaknesses. 

Solid data from early sites, in which the program was 
implemented fully, show dramatic gains in student mathe- 
matics and reading scores and in the percentage of stu- 
dents performing at or above grade-level in those subjects. 
Recent research on state-supported efforts to expand the 
program have shown improvements in attendance imd dis- 
cipline, but mixed results in student acliievcmcnt.'*' 



School Development Project 

(500 affiliated schools) 

Based on the work of J.imes Comer of Yale University', 
the School Development Project is designed to bridge the 
gap betw’cen the attitudes, viilucs and behaviors children 
develop at home and those they are taught at school. The 
project addresses learning/behavior problems as conflicts 
of class, nice, income and culture bctw'ecn children's home 
and school environments — not as faults of the children 
themselves. Studies of the School Development Project 
conclude that when the project is thoroughly inplemeiit- 
cd. significant changes in school climate — as v'cll as 
improvements in behavior, attitude and academ.c peifor- 
mance — result. 

Success for All 

(300 ajfiliated schools) 

Developed by Robert Slav ii; at Johns Hopkins 
University. Success for /Ml strives to ensure iliat every stu- 
dent perform at grade level in reading, writing and mathe- 
matics by the end of the 3rd grade. Tlie program focuses 
on prevention, early intcn’cntion. improved classroom 
methods and individual attention. It can be used to address 
students' problems inside and outside die classroom. One 
of tile most tliorouglily studied school reform networks. 
Success for All has strong data on student progress in 
schools where the model is well implemented. Students in 
the program post stronger reading gains than 70'% of con- 
trol students. Success for All studciiLs outperform control 
students by about three months in first grade and by almost 
seven months in third grade. The program s impact on 
reading gains for students in the lowest quartilc is consis- 
tendy larger than for students in general." 

Public Montessori Schools 

(165 affiliated schools) 

Montessori schools, designed to promote independent 
learning and thinking skills, have been the subject of 
research for decades. In one review' of 224 studies. 
Montessori preschool demonstrated benefits among chil- 
dren of low socioeconomic status — even among those 
who had participated for fewer than three years." In 
iinother study. 84'% of Montessori graduates scored above 
the 50th percentile on the I<nva lest of FLisic Skills." 
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Re:Learning 

(12 states) 

Re.Lcarning is the result of a collaboration bcn\'ccn 
ECS and the Coalition of Essential Schools. Eased on the 
coalition’s Nine Common Principles, tliis effort seeks to cre- 
ate change tlirougli a powerful vision of effective teaching 
and learning from school! louse to statehouse.’ Since 1988, 
the Rc: Learning partnership has helped schools redesign 
their teacliing and learning strategies, and asked state lead- 
ers to waive or change key policy barriers to ;iliovv schools 
to make critical changes. 

In Missouri. Re; Learning has shaped education policy- 
making and provided connections between various 
statewide reform initiatives. .f\jTiong the major policy initia- 
tives inHuenced by Re:Learnmg: 

• Decent raliziition of teacher professumal development to 
regional centers and individiuil schools, supported by a 
state funding stream (2% of anniuil state appropriation) 

• Preliminary' work on a new state assessment prognini 
designed around a set of "authentic exliibitions,’ 
wliich are to be embedded in classroom instruction 

• Implementation of K.-12 student achievement standards.'"' 

In New Mexico, in schools that participated in 
Re:Learning for three years, 60% of the students performed 
at or better than average on the state writing test. /Vmong 
schools in their first year of Re; Learning, only .^3% of stu- 
dents performed that well."^ 

High Schools That Work 

(IS) states, 400 sites) 

Formed by a partnership of states, school systems and 
school sites, the Southern Regiomil Education Board (SREB) 
State Vocational Education Consortium launched the High 
Schools That Work network in 1987. The network stresses 
liigh-expectation college preparatory and tech-prep pro- 
grams, work-based learning, teamwork among academic and 
vocational teachers, and continuous student assessment and 
prognim eviiluation. All career-bound students must take 
four English credits and at least three credits each in mathe- 
matics and science, as well as courses in a vocatiomil major.'"' 



Between 1990 and 1993, SREB foimd that among the 
seven most-improved schools (in Alabama, Tennessee, 

North Carolina, West Virginia, Delaware, and South 
(Carolina), the gap in achievement scores between career- 
bound students and college preparatory' students nationally 
for reading, mathematics, and science closed by 22%, 12% 
and 23%, respectively.'"” 

National Science Foundation’s Statewide 
Systemic Initiatives 

(24 states and one terriuny) 

The National Science Foundation (NSF),in collabora- 
tion with 24 states and one territor\’, is engaged in a multi- 
year elfort to improve the quality of mathematics, science 
and technology education for all students by sysiemically 
chiinging the education system. Two companion NSF pro- 
grams,the Urban and Rural Systemic Initiatives, will support 
similar reforms in the nation s largest cities and poorest 
mral areas. 

States with NSF Statewide Sy’stcmic Initiatives are fund- 
ed by five-year NSF grants of up to $ 10 million. States are 
expected to; 

• Develop high academic stiindards in mathematics, sci- 
ence and technology education 

• Adopt rigorous curricula and assessments reflecting 
the standards 

• Align state and local policies in support of the standards 

• Expand opportunities for teachers to enhance their 
knowledge of subject matter content and to learn new 
approaches to curriculum, instruction and assessment. 

Tlie fall of 1996 will mark the end of the five-year 
gi'ant for the first cohort of nine states. At that time, student 
acliicvement data on the statewide systemic initiatives will 
be made available. Meanwhile, states have expanded pro- 
fessional development opportunities for teachers, devel- 
oped regional centers, aligned state assessment programs 
with their standards, engaged the public through media 
campaigns and other progi^ams, and reformed higlier educa- 
tion and teacher preparation.'"' 
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• New Amerscan Schools 

(10 cities and states) 



In considering :iil reform efforts, policymakers generally 
must stnigglc with a scarcity of cjuantitativc data on school 



The New American Schools initiative is a national part- restructuring initiatives tliat can help them support these 

nership among the New American Schools Development efforts. ! he appro«ichcs described above are based on years ol 

(^Corporation (NASDC), ECS and seven innovative scliool research, «ind the preliminary results arc highly encouraging, 

designs, dcvelc^ped by independent groups through finan- M^my ot these efforts also involve long-term cv:iluations. 



Schoolhouse, National Alliance for Restructuring Education 
and Roots and Wings. The New American Schools designs 
arc expected to dramatically improve student learning 
because they are based on comprehensive reform and 
require the support of the school and community. 
Implementation of the designs in 10 cities and states across 
the country is being supported in part by grants from the 
/Vnnenberg Eoundation to ECS and NASDC. /Uthougli the 
RAND Corporation will be monitoring the success of these 
designs in the future, some evidence us already available; 

• In Prince George’s County. Maryland, an ATLAS ele- 
mentary school reported increases of up to 30% in 
reading scores. 

• NAEP reading scores for students in the Accelerated 
Learning Lib School in Worcester. Massachusetts (a 
Connect site) rose from 32% in fall 1993 to in 
spring 1994. 

• In Kentucky, 87% of the National Alliance schools 
received cash awards for improving student perfor- 
mance in 1995, compared to 37% of schools statewide. 

• In Maryland, Roots and Wings schools recorded sub- 
stantial gains in third-grade language, mathematics 
and science performance; and in fiftli-grade reading, 
language, mathematics, science and social studies 
performance.*'" 

State-level policymakers face a challenge when supporting 
school improvement efforts. They must implement policies 
based on lessons from research and experience that will close 
the gap between what students learn in school and the skills 
and knowledge they need to succeed in the next century; and 
they must ground their solutions in public solutions over safe, 
orderly schools in which students master essential skills. 



cial support from NASDC. These designs include Audrey 
(^ohen College, ATLAS Communities, (>o-NECT Schools, 
Expeditionary Learning Outward Bound, Modern Red 



But restmeturing schools takes time, and state policymak- 
ers still face a shortage of evidence describing strategics that 
work. Without such evidence, it is difficult to build support for 
large-scale reforms. 
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V. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
POLICYMAKERS 



The following recommendations are intended to help state 
policymakers develop and mimage reforms that bridge the gap 
betw'een student performance and workplace demands — and 
build histing support for public education. 



BALANCE PUBLIC CONCERNS WITH 
RESEARCH 



Policymakers, especially elected officials, are and should be 
responsive to public concerns. Leadership, however, demands 
more than mere responsiveness. Lven as policy m;ikers respond 
to public fe;irs about violence and the perception that schools 
are deteriorating, they can move the public toward a more 
informed and comprehensive understanding of which educa- 
tion reforms will address public concerns and raise student 
achievement. 

State education leaders have a responsibility not only to 
translate research and effective practice into policy, but also to 
help the public understand what they are doing and why. 
Policymakers must explain how a more integrated approach to 
education reform will result in safe, orderly schools in wliich 
each child learns the basics first and then achieves much more. 



State education leaders have a respon- 



sibility not only to translate reseairch 



and effective practice into policy, but 



also to help the public understand what 



they are doing and why. 



FOCUS ON THE SYSTEM 

Standards that describe what students should know and be 
able to do serve as an anchor for reforming assessment, curricu- 
lum frameworks, instruction and teacher preparation. But other 
efforts can become disconnected and incoherent, absent a dear 
strategy for systemic reform. 

Charter schools, choice and site-based management, for 
example, arc not ends in themselves, but rather means of dereg- 
ulating schools witli the expectation of boosting student 
achievement by giving parents and students more choices. 
Coordinating these and other reforms can produce a restruc- 
tured education system that offers a range of distinctive, liigiv 
quality schools. The piecemeal implementation of reforms, on 
the other hand, may change only the way in wliich adults in the 
system interact with one another 
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STAY THE COURSE 

The research summarized in tliis report underscores ilie 
importance of continuity: Policymakers must he willing to back 
reforms for several years, allowing reforms to be implemented 
and to produce results. 

The public overwhelmingly supports the establishment of 
higiier standards for student acliievement in core academic 
areas. Research and experience support this approach as well. 
But doubts and disputes inevitably emerge over who should set 
the standiurds; over whether the standards, ^is set, match public 
expectations; and over whether schools w'ill hold students 
accountable for meeting them. 

Policymakers are taking these concerns seriously. In 
respon.se, however, they need not abandon the standards-dri- 
ven reform strategy. Instead, they should introduce more tlexi- 
bility into the system by giving parents and students more 
choices of distinctive schools and by holding schools account 
able for results. 



ENGAGE REFORM NETWORKS 

Many of the policies that focus on power relationships 
among adults, such as SBM, deregulation, choice and decentraliza- 
tion, could benefit from the lessons that lociil, regioiiiil and 
national school rcstnicturing initiatives deliver. Tliese networks 
offer a variety of approaches to teaching and learning, 'Hiis diver- 
sity of approaches, diouglufully implemented by teachers in 
their own schools, can increase the capacity of schools and dis- 
tricts to take advantage of the new freedoms being considered. 

Without the lessons of effective, proven models s*'ch as 
those the restructuring networks provide, school leaders can be 
asked to do a better job without receiving any directions or 
assistance. Likewise, working alone, these networks may 
encounter unsupportive education systems and teachers caught 
in more rigid structures. I’or all participants, the risks of isola- 
tion — and the rewards of collaboration — are enormous. 
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